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process got to meet the rest of the band, so we all worked on 

different sessions. Pd set up some MIDI stuff for keyboards; 
Merl or Brent could play that. But in the process I ended up 
meeting everybody; we all ended up working together. 

You're eventually brought in to work with the Grateful 
Dead to help Brent with his keyboards, right? 
Basically, since I worked with all these guys on The Twi- 

light Zone, they liked the kinds of sounds I was playing 
with. They liked the way I dealt with the technology, and 
they called me back and said, “Look, were doing this 
record, In the Dark, and we'd like to update our sound a lit- 
tle bit, especially our keyboard sound, so why don’t you 
come in and see what you can help us record and how it 
sounds?” I had been, of course, working with Stevie Won- 
der, so the keyboard thing was pretty much second nature to 
me. And so I brought in a whole bunch of sounds, and 
orchestrated things around a little bit as they played, and 
got a good vibe going with everybody. So they said, “Why 
don’t you come on tour with us and see how it goes?” And 
then that was the 1987 Dylan/Dead Tour, which we did 
after In the Dark came out. And so it was on a test basis, I 
had to get to know everybody, everybody needed make sure 
I was cool, get to know the crew, make sure I could work. 
An organization like this has got its structure that you have 
to learn and get accustomed to, and if it doesn’t work out, 
then you’re not going to work out. So everybody knows 
there’s this test period for both of us. I had been with Stevie, 
which had its own structure, and so I could recognize what 
I needed to recognize and stay cool. 

Tell me about the making of “Touch of Grey.” 

That was an interesting moment because of those little 
Chinese bells, calliope sounds that open “Touch of Grey.” 
People were punting around for a sound, and they’d keep 
asking me for things and I’d keep changing them. Nobody 
was happy. Everybody heard the part, the part sounded 
cool, but nobody was happy with the sound. And I said, “I 
kind of hear it differently.” And they said, “Well, go for it.” 
So I made this plucked bell sound out of a whole bunch of 
synthesizers, so it feels like a string being plucked, but the 
sound is in a bell. Brent played it once, they all turned 
around and said, “Okay, that’s it.” 

Pm curious what sensitivities you need to have in 
regard to recording sounds that are triggered by MIDI sys- 
tems . . . as opposed to recording analog sounds. 

Okay. This is a kind of a technical question, but people 
who are into tapes and tape recording, I think, will under- 
stand it. Every recording system that you use has a charac- 
ter. It has a color; it does something to the sound that is 
different. Generally, you pick the kind of tape and recording 
equipment that you like because they alter the sound in a 
certain way that you like. When you’re using a synthesizer 
or a digital playback machine, you are going through this 
translation, and it will come out of that machine, as a key- 
board sample or a drum sample, with certain characteristics 





that are coloring the input and output of that system the 
same way one recording machine sounds different from 
another machine. So, what you have to take into account is 
several things. If you’re going to go to all that trouble, then 
you might as well get the highest-quality recording that you 
can with the color that you like. And if you have to alter 
that for the given machine, like sometimes, if you’re dub- 
bing one tape to another tape, you end up feeling like you 
have to boost the bass or boost the treble. If you do that 
from the highest-quality recording, then you at least have 
that archive that you can use when you upgrade your syn- 
thesizer, if you resample. 

Were there technological limitations that you had at the 
time wherein the musicians would want to capture certain 
sounds and the technology wasn’t able to capture them 
properly? Where you had to invent ways to capture this 
music properly? 

Well, let me describe the shift in gears of approach to the 
technology that had to happen between going on the road 
with Stevie Wonder and something like the Grateful Dead. 
There were two major issues that I felt kept surprising me 
with the Grateful Dead. One was dynamic range. The band 
always felt that they had to be able to get as quiet as they 
wanted to, and as loud as they wanted to, and the signal 
should be crystal clear all the way through. And with a lot 
of bands, especially presented in a certain way, you don’t get 
below or above a certain level. So, you’re making the sound 
sound good at a certain place. And it’s the easy place for 
those sounds to sound good, and I felt that the Grateful 
Dead was pushing the extremes. They wanted to get very, 
very quiet, and still hear things and be crystal clear and hear 
the echoes, very, very quiet, get very, very loud. And you 
understand, electronic music is really not that heavily 
designed for dynamic range, because it’s a recording music. 
So that was wonderfully educational, to understand how 
beautiful a signal could be through its entire dynamic range. 

And the other thing was that never was it ever going to be 
that the machine would master the tune with the Grateful 
Dead. There were tunes with Stevie where I would get a sig- 
nal and I would push a button and the entire tune would 
play, and the band would play along, the full arrangement 
was in the machine, and if the band stopped playing, it 
would get quieter, but the tune would continue to go on. 
And there’d be sixteen tracks of sequences and stuff like 
that, Synclaviers (synthesizers) underneath the stage; we'd 
have this sort of way in which the machine was sort of dic- 
tating what was going to happen. That was never going to 
be the issue with the Grateful Dead. The machines, the peo- 
ple had to be the masters; there was no other way for that 

relationship to go. And that as a technological shift was 
major. 

So, Mickey Hart wants to record the sound of helicopter 
propellers, or the sound of slot machines in Vegas, or very 
subtle percussion instruments, like the urdu or thumb 


piano, specifically to use in the palette of sounds available 
to him when he hits his drum synthesizer triggers. What 
sorts of considerations were there in recording a lot of these 
more subtle sounds? 

Well, the major issue that you confront with trying to 

create a digital picture of an acoustic instrument is that an 
acoustic instrument changes its tone through how you 
touch it. So, not only does something get louder when it gets 
higher, but the overtones shift, the entire quality of the 
sound changes. A reed instrument moving through low reg- 
isters has a certain kind of quality, and in high registers 
there is a completely different kind of quality based in this 
organic vibration. The movement through that is com- 
pletely fluid. When you’re creating a digital model for these 
things, pretty much you’re working with snapshots along 
the way of this fluid motion. So, you’re playing it loud or 
you’re playing it soft; there’re only two pictures there. Or 
there’s a medium and there’re three pictures, or even if 
there’re a hundred pictures, it doesn’t have the same fluidity 
of dynamic and quality changes that a true acoustic instru- 
ment has. So, given that instrument things like dynamic 
range and taking enough pictures for you to be able to build 
a model that would make Mickey happy were the consider- 
ations, how loud would the loud hit? To be honest, Jeff Ster- 
ling did a lot of sampling with Mickey: wonderful design of 
his library. He had some great stuff; he did Mickey’s earlier 
records. Candace Pacheo’s come in. She’s done some great 
sampling and she’s done some great work on Mickey’s 
Supralingua record. So there’s a lot of really good people, 
really good history, very exciting things happening in this 
area. These are the issues. This is like, how do you build 
something that works, and how much effort do you put into 
certain kinds of things, like if you’re playing a conga with a 
stick, where’s the slap, where’s the dynamic range with the 
stick, which is completely unnatural to the conga, if you 
have hand-slap samples? So you have to make it playable as 
sounds, you have to make it playable if you want to be con- 
vincing. Of course, it doesn’t have to be convincing. You 
could be going after some other kind of thing, as opposed to 
convincing. You could go after a very mechanical thing. 
Mickey was always one who would turn a sound around 
and make you go, “Wow, hear it that way.” That was the 
thing. “No, more reverb on that, yeah! Crank it! No, go fur- 
ther, push it!” That was his thing. : 

Tell me about the evolution of recorders for sampling 
devices over the period of time when you worked with the 
Dead. 

Well, I think that when I started we had an Emulator II, 
and we used a lot of various synthesizers and samplers. His- 
torically, it’s hard for me to view it as a stepped process, but 
basically we went from bad cassettes to CDs. Nowadays, 
everybody’s sampling and doing stuff in CD quality, and 
there’s total flexibility, but in the early days, you had to do 
a lot of EQ for the sample. And there’re still a lot of com- 


pression issues that come up, samplers and digital-to-analog 
converters, things like that. 

Mind you, at the time I started working with the band, 
there were machines doing all of that, like Synclaviers, but 
they were hugely expensive. I had used them when I was 
working with Stevie, but when I started with the Dead, I felt 
that it was more important for them to be in control of their 
technology, in such a way that they could build a positive 
relationship with it. So it didn’t seem like having a huge 
Wizard of Oz machine that they were connected, but not 
relating to, was a good direction for them to move in. Each 
one of them wanted to learn how to do something on their 
own, how to get their own sound and do their own thing 
with the new technology. I remember feeling tremendously 
gratified, working on Infrared Roses, when I realized that 
there were four flutes being played, and I knew exactly who 
was playing what, which was the Jerry flute, the Phil flute, 
the Bobby flute; it sounded like them. = , 

Jobn Barlow tells a great story that exemplifies this 
point. He went backstage after a Dead show at Madison 
Square Garden and talked to Jerry after he witnessed him 
playing some saxophone sounds on his guitar. Barlow said 
to Jerry, “You would have made a great sax player.” With- 
out a moments hesitation Jerry replied, “What are you 
talking about? I am a great sax player.” That was a really 
really profound thing, because we really saw the Grateful 
Dead master the ability to be any and all things musical. 

Your instrument was not limited to what it was originally 
designed for; it became, literally, a vehicle to anywhere. 

Yes, but I mean, one has to put it into full perspective 
though. One has to realize that when you’re talking about 
Jerry Garcia and his guitar, be realistic: you’re talking about 
moving from one space of infinite tonality to another space 
of infinite tonality. Jerry’s guitar was anything he wanted it 
to be. 

With or without the digital realm. 

Right! I heard horns off that electric guitar as many 
times as he wanted to play them, whether the MIDI was on 
or not. And when he got there, he was just totally there. 
They understood the idea of infinite sounds intuitively, and 
the idea of the broad spectrum; they were already masters of 
the conceptual realm. So for me, the task was to say, “All 
right. How do you see your music, and how can I make the 
technology apply your picture of that?” ; 

How much of a difference was there between just set- 
ting up the band’s MIDI rigs so that they sounded good 
coming out of the PA versus sounding good when being 
recorded? 

To be honest, there wasn’t any difference at all. Because 
if I were setting a sound up for Jerry Garcia to play, or for 
Brent Mydland, or for Mickey Hart, or for Phil Lesh, or for 
Billy to play, it better have been of recording quality from 
the get-go; if I wasn’t ten times more critical of it than any- 
body else, who the fuck was I? 





